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ex-senator Foraker did, the contribution would have ranked higher for 
the historian. But withal it is a useful and informing work. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Reminiscences of a war-time statesman and diplomat, 1830-1915. By 
Frederick W. Seward, assistant secretary of state, administration 
of Lincoln, Johnson, and Hayes. (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnams' sons, 1916. 489 pages. $3.50 net) 
The work covers in a scattering way about seventy-five years from the 
earliest recollections of the writer to 1909. It is a mixture of reminis- 
cences, history, diary, and letters, and frequently the narrative is based 
on all of these. There are no chapters, but the book is divided into more 
than a hundred short sections or topics under three main divisions : Be- 
fore the war; During the war; After the war. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Seward's compilation is of great historical value, yet at times it is 
very interesting and frequently it affords illuminating sidelights on 
men, measures, and events. Some of the more important or more inter- 
esting parts are those relating to the author's boyhood, recollections 
of men and conditions in Albany and Washington in the late thirties 
and the forties, and his accounts of old-fashioned college life and of the 
administration of an antebellum newspaper. There are also reminis- 
cences of visiting personages and prominent politicians and statesmen, 
and most worth while of all, there is some inside information as to the 
conduct of foreign affairs by "William Henry Seward, who is the hero 
of the book. Special mention may be made of the author's explanation 
(p. 149) of his father's "Thoughts for the president's consideration" 
as merely a basis for future discussion, and of the development of 
Seward's expansion policy. In connection with the latter topic the ac- 
counts of travels in the West Indies, Mexico, and Alaska are interesting 
and significant. Probably the book would have been a better one had it 
told more of Frederick William Seward's activities and less of William 

Henry Seward's. 

Walter L. Fleming 

A soldier-doctor of our army, James P. Kimball, late colonel and assistant 

surgeon-general, U. S. army. By Maria Brace Kimball. With an 

introduction by Major-Gen eral William C. Gorgas. (Boston and 

New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1917. 192 p. $1.50 net) 

Issued just before the declaration of war with Germany, this readable 

little volume forms a timely essay in practical patriotism. Basing her 

narrative mainly upon her husband's letters and diaries, Mrs. Kimball 

gives an interesting picture of the quiet self-sacrificing devotion of the 

best type of soldier-doctor. 
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General Gorgas, in the introduction, well says: "The army medical 
officer on the plains was obliged to combine the duties of surgeon, oculist, 
aurist, dentist, general practitioner. . . He was also general health 
officer of the garrison, was compelled to study and inspect water supply, 
to plant and irrigate post gardens, and sometimes to manufacture ice. 
In addition, he often had a large free clinic among Indians, traders and 
ranchmen. Yet this busy man, who happened to be interested in 
ethnology, botany, geology or biology, did not fail to make use of his 
rare opportunities for study. Our museums and libraries have been 
enriched by collections and monographs made by army surgeons. . . 
In this . . . Dr. Kimball did his part ably." It is to be regretted 
that the limits of the volume did not permit a more extended account 
of the archaeological and botanical researches of Dr. Kimball. Even 
more does the reader regret that more details of the home life of this 
fine, truly religious soldier and gentleman could not be related. 

A student at Union college when the civil war opened, James P. Kim- 
ball felt the call to serve the union, and saw in the military hospital 
his greatest field of usefulness. Graduating from the Albany medical 
college in December, 1864, he reported to Meade's corps next month, in 
time to participate in the fight at Hatcher's Run. When peace returned, 
after a brief attempt to practise in Nevada, he followed for two years 
the career of country practitioner in New York. Returning to the 
army, in 1867, he served with many commands at many posts, east and 
west. He participated in such expeditions as the Yellowstone survey, 
and became the intimate friend of such soldiers as Terry, Stanley, Custer, 
and Hancock; such surgeons as Cuyler, clergymen like Father Ferard, 
the Jesuit missionary, and the journalist, S. J. Barrows. 

During the Spanish-American war, he rendered invaluable service 
in the direction of the hospitals at Governor's island. 

The book has a fair index, an engraved portrait of Colonel Kimball, 
and twenty other illustrations. 

For this brief notice, the best conclusion is a quotation from Dr. Kim- 
ball's account of the San Juan river expedition, of 1896. "We had 
performed the chief duty of a standing army — to prevent war. . . 
The soldier, as individual and as citizen profits by his military training. 
While his body gains in strength and endurance, his spirit learns cour- 
age, self-sacrifice and obedience. He acquires habits of order, punc- 
tuality, attention, and courtesy that are invaluable in the arts of peace. 
But above these civic virtues is the active patriotism which the soldier 
learns, — 'that a country's a thing men should die for at need.' " 

MlLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jb. 



